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For the Charchman’s Magazine. 
PHILIPPIANS ili. 13, 14. 


Brethren, I count not myself to have 
apprehended : but this one thing I 
do, forgetting those things that are 
behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I 
press towards the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. 


In the former part of this chap- 
ter, the Apostle has been speaking 
with great vehemence of his zeal 
in the faith of the gospel; the 
strength of his hope and trust in 
Christ. He takes notice of the 
great worldly sacrifices he had 
made, and still was ready’ to make 
in his cause. How he had renoun- 
ced his religion in which he had 
once so confidently gloried, and in 
which he might have received all 
worldly honour. As a Pharisee 
and strict observer of the law of 
Moses, he had the strongest pre- 
judices to surmouut, in embracing 
the faith of Christ. As touching 
the law, he says, he was blameless. 
He might therefore have gloried 
in the flesh, in the fair reputation, 
in the honour and respect that 
awaited him among his country- 
men. But all these prospects he 
sacrificed ; he counted them but 
dung, yea all things but loss that 
he might win Christ. But lest he 
should be thought vain-glorious in 
thus boasting himself, he changes 
his style in the verse preceding the 


text: Notas though I had already 
attained, or were already perfect, 
but I follow after. And again he 
repeats the same declaration in the 
text, in order to impress it more 
strongly :—Brethren, I count not 
myself to have apprehended ; but 
this one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto those things which 


are before, I press towards the 


mark for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus. He 
did not reckon himself perfect— 
He was sensible of many remaining 
human imperfections. Perhaps he 
sometimes wanted zeal in his duty 
—Sometimes it may be he repined, 
when he thought on the persecu- 
tions, and afflictions, the labours 
and watchings, the hunger and na- 
kedness, the journeyings and fa- 
tigue, shipwrecks and perils to 
which he was exposed in preach- 
ing the gospel ; and for which he 
had exchanged ease and worldly 
honours. Or, there was some 
other sin which easily beset him, 
in this state of trial and imperfec- 
tion. Yet still he was resolved to 
press on towards a more perfect 
state, towards greater degrees of 
holiness in the service of his Lord 
and Master. From the words of 
the Apostle then, thus connected, 
we are led to remark— 

I. That perfection is not attaina- 
ble in this life. And 

If. Notwithstanding this, it is 
our duty to am at the highest pos- 
sible degree of it. 

First, If an inspired Apostle, if 
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the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
who had forsaken all, taken up his 
cross and followed Christ, did net 
deem himself perfect, who are we, 
what are any one of us, that we 
should imagine ourselves capable 
of such an.excellency ? Dare any 
at this day pretend to more unsha- 
ken faith in the truth of the gospel, 
to more ardent zeal in its canse, to 
more tried perseverance in its de- 
fence and propagation ; or to great- 
er degrees of holiness in their lives 
and conversations ? Unless in all 
these points they excel the Apos- 
tle, they have no claim to perfec- 
tion. And indeed, when we con- 
sider how deep the seeds of cor- 
ruption and depravity are planted 
in the human character since the 
fall, we cannot expect they will all 
be extirpated. Some root of bit- 
terness will remain that will be 
constantly springing up and troub- 
ling us. The grace of God through 
the gospel may assist the sincere 
Christian in weeding away many 
of the thorns and briars of human 
depravity ; or in keeping down 
their growth, yet some of them 
will always remain in the soil.— 
God’s holy Spirit must continually 
conspire with human endeavours, 
to cultivate the heart, so long as 
we remain in this world, or the 
thorns of wickedness will grow up 
and choak every word of the truth 
that is sown, so that it will bring 
no fruit. So soon as one unruly 
desire is curbed, another springs 
up. So soon, as one breach is re- 
p.ired in our good resolutions, an- 
other is made. Temptations beset 
us on all hands, and in almost eve- 
ry object; for our adversary the 
devil is as a roaring lion going about 
seeking whom he may devour; and 
all men want either power to resist 
his open assaults, or circumspec- 
tion to elude his wiles. They will 
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sometimes be taken off their guard, 
and overthrown from their integri- 
ty, for there is no mon that liveth 
and sinneth not. Thus all the good 
and holy men, of whom we have 
an account in the Scripture, came 
short of their duty in some point 
or another. Moses being provok- 
ed, spoke unadvisedly with his lips 
— David intoxicated with luxurious 
ease and power, committed at once 
two enormous crimes ; and Job in 
a fit of peevishness, cursed the day 
of his birth, and charged God fool- 
ishly. And where do we see the 
man that fails not sometimes. The 
truth is, temptations will make way 
to the best man’s heart, in spite of 
his utmost vigilance. If it cannot 
be assaulted in one place, it can in 
another : If one temptation prevail 
not, another will; for there is al- 
ways some sin that most easily besets 
us. Where then is perfection, 
when so much watching and guard- 
ing the heart is necessary ; and 
even this not always effectual to 
prevent falling under the weight of 
temptation? But since few Christ- 
ians ever pretend to believe per- 
fection attainable, in this life, and 
since it so clearly is not, it is 
needless to enlarge further on this 
point. I therefore proceed to the 
Second thing proposed from the 
text :—we ought nevertheless to 
press forward towards as great per- 
fection as is possible. Because we 
may not hope for absolute perfec- 
tion, it does not therefore follow 
that we should not continually aim 
at greater degrees of it ; ata nearer 
approach toward that mark. No one 
ever expects perfection in know}- 
edge in worldly greatness and 
wealth ; yet few or none ever think 
they have enough of those things, 
and give over all further pursuit, 
just so should they do in the pur- 
suit of virtue, piety, goodness, and 
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holiness. They should be ever 
pressing forward after something 
beyond them, some excellency 
they have not yet attained. For- 
getting or disregarding what is be- 
hind, what they have already at- 
tained, as not worthy of them, they 
should be ever reaching forth unto 
something better. 

The expressions used by the 
Apostle of reaching forth, and pres- 
sing towards the mark, have in them 
a singular force and beauty ; for 
they allude to the foot-race as prac- 
ticed in ancient times ; in which 
the contenders, at the end of the 
race, were to seize hold of a mark 
set up for the purpose ; and he 
who first touched the mark carried 
the prize. In this kind of race 
they would not only press forward 
towards the mark, but they would 
also reach forth their hands, to 
seize hold as soon as possible.— 
Just so the Apostle tells as he 
reached forth and pressed forward 
towards the mark for ng ors of 
the high calling of God. With like 
engagedness, with all his might, he 
strove to attain greater degrees of 
perfection, that he might win Christ, 
and be found, not having his own 
righteousness which is of the law, 
but that which is by the faith of 
Christ. And all who would attain 
unto the same high calling of God, 
should thus labour and strive as 
they would inarace. They should 
exert every faculty of body and 
mind. They should be discoura- 
ged by no difficulties, nor disheart- 
ened if they fall, but after repent- 
ance, renew and redouble their 
care and watchfulness. 

They should never sit down in 
careless security, and think they 
have no more to do in cultivating 
the vineyard of their bearts.— 
There is always enough for the 
best to do—There is always room 


enough for improvement. God 
knows, and they will one time 
know itto their sorrow, if they im- 
prove not their ttme—There will 
be always some unruly desire to 
be curbed and kept in subjection ; 
some hankering after the pleasures 
of the world to be subdued—Some 
good to be done, and some evil to 
be avoided, with care and caution ; 
And the longest life is short enough 
to prepare for heaven ; to shake off 
all the corruptions of sinful nature, 
and appear clothed in the right- 
eousness of Christ. Little time 
enough have we to acquire all 
those habits of goodness and holi- 
ness, which are to recommend us 
to God, and enable us to enjoy the 
blessedness of heaven, among the 
saints in light. The lusts of the 
flesh, the desire of the eye, and the 
pride of life, the attachments we 
form to gross worldly things, are 
ever putting out the fire of divine 
love, that ought to reign in our 
breasts ; and it should be the bu- 
siness of our whole lives, the la- 
bour of every day to pull up and 
destroy some of these attachments 
to this world, and plant in their 
stead a love of the heavenly joys, 
a contemplation of God’s glorious 
perfections of mercy and truth, 
holiness and goodness, which con- 
stitute the pure and _ unsullied 
pleasures of his glorified children. 
Step by step, from strength to 
strength, the true servants of God, 
go on until they are fit to appear 
in his presence. The path of the 
just is a burning light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. 
They are ever in a state of pro- 
gression towards perfection while 
here, though they will never arrive 
to the full measure of it till an- 
other life. All the means of grace 
appointed in the gospel, the wor- 
ship of God, the dispensation of his 
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word and sacraments, are designed 
to quicken their progress, and 
bring them the sooner to a fitness 
for heaven. And all who use these 
means aright are daily progressing 
in their knowledge of God. Some 
sin is forsaken, and some virtue 
implanted. Thus the life of reli- 
gion is a life of progression. We 
are always liable to fall backward, 
yet always capable of advancing. 
There is no such thing as ab- 
solute perfection here below, nor 
certain perseverance. There is 
no such thing as absolute re- 
probation and incapability of ad- 
vancing towards heaven; but we 
are commanded always to use our 
best endeavours, and God will not 
be wanting to assist us with his 
Spirit. 

Then do not sit down contented 
with any degree of holiness and 
goodness which you may imagine 
is enough to carry you to heaven. 
God expects, and has a right to re- 
quire that all your faculties and 
powers should be employed in his 
service. It is aduty you owe to 
yourselves thus to employ them. 
For in God’s house there are many 
mansions ; doubtless therefore the 
best, the most holy, will be the 
most happy, when they come into 
the kingdon®of glory. Have you 
done well to day, resolve that you 
will do better to-morrow ;_ that 
you will have your worldly desires 
more mortified, and your hearts 
more fixed on heaven, and heaven- 
ly things, from whence you look 
or salvation. Do you already love 
God, and his holy will—Strive to 
love him still more fervently, and 
to imitate all his righteous ways ; 
to be perfect even as he is perfect.— 
Do you already labour to perform 
your duty,so far as you understand 
it—Strive to know and perform it 
hetter ; and to your faith, add vir- 





tue, and to virtue knowledge, and 
to knowledge temperance, and to 
temperance godliness, and to godlt- 
ness brotherly kindness, and to bro- 
therly kindness, charity; that ye 
may abound in all goodness, that ye 
may be full, and have lack of no- 
thing. With the Apostle, reach 
forth unto the things that are be- 
fore you, the graces and virtues 
that you have not yet attained, and 
still press onwards for the highest 
prize of goodness. If there are 
many before you in the Christian 
race, despair not of being able to 
come up with them; but lay out 
all your endeavours, and God will 
assist you with his grace! The 
way may sometimes seem rugged 
and difficult ; but give not over; 
strive still, and every day will 
make it more even, and will add 
something to your strength, to un- 
dergo the fatigue; until having 
chosen and long adhered to the 
right way, it will be much the most 
delightful. To animate your ex- 
ertions, on the one hand, set before 
your eyes the joys of heaven, the 
angelic hosts, mingled with the glo- 
rified saints, singing the praises 
of God, and enraptured with love 
of him and each other ; and on the 
other hand, to chide and lash on 
your sluggish irresolution, contem- 
plate the torments of the damned 
ina state of darkness and woe, cut 
off from all joy, and suffering every 
anguish, more than you can now 
imagine. That you may avoid one 
of these conditions, and obtain the 
other, now while the time of proba- 
tion lasts, from day to day, and 
from hour to hour, strive to per- 
fect yourselves in every good word 
and work ; and may tHe God of 
peace establish, strengthen and 
perfect you, in all things ; may his 
Spirit sanctify you throughout in 
spirit, soul, and body. 
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LETTER V. 


RESPECTED YOUNG MAN, 


In my last letter, | endeavoured 
to present you with a kind of chart 
of the great doctrines of the gospel, 
that it might serve as a guide to 
your mind in your course of ser- 
monizing, and in all your religious 
conversation with men. But you 
must not expect that this Divine 
Scheme of Doctrine, harmonious 
and orderly as it is, consistent with 
itself, with the wisdom of God and 
the nature of man, will ever, in 
the present state of the Church, 
be received without controversy. 
The corruption and depravity of 
human nature, will be constantly 
marring its beauty ; and perverting 
and disjointing its symmetry.— 
These perversions you will fre- 
quently be called on to resist, and 
repair the mischief they have 
done. 

Pride denies the fall, its genuine 
parent. It removes the founda- 
tion, and consequently demolishes 
the whole edifice. Hence the in- 
fidel can see no reason in any part ; 
to his perverted sight, it is a mis- 
shapen pile of absurdities. The 
same pride of reasoning denies the 
atonement, and the divine person- 
ality of the Saviour; and thus 
makes little more of religion than 
a set of moral precepts, which 
every one is at liberty to adopt or 
reject as fancy shall incline. The 
Church of God is demolished, 
and every man becomes his own 
Church. A fondness for the vain 
subtleties of a false philosophy, a 
disposition to pry into the counsels 
of the Almighty, leads some to a 
denial of man’s free agency. Thus 
the commands of God are set at va- 
riance with bis dispensations ; and 
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what he requires made inconsis- 
tent with itself. 

Rebellion, and opposition to le- 
gitimate authority, is the natural 
offspring of pride. Hence the or- 
der of God’s visibie Church is per- 
verted and disorganized. The ca- 
prices and whims of men are sub- 
stituted in its stead. They under- 
take to mend the work of infinite 
wisdom, to model the Church after 
their own fancies. Instead of leav- 
ing it on the foundation of the 
Apostles, with Jesus Christ its om dl 
corner stone, it becomes the wor 
of man; liable to all the various 
shapes and fluctuating changes of 
human society, until no one knows 
where it is to be found ; leaving no 
mark by which it can be ascertain- 
ed whether it exist or not ; and as 
a necessary consequence removing 
all obligation to obedience ; and 
opening the door to confusion and 
every evil work. On this stock 
grows enthusiasm and spiritual con- 
ceit, which convert the sacred or- 
dinances of the gospel into empty 
ceremonies, void of spirit and efh- 
cacy; or lays them altogether 
aside. Religion is a mere business 
of internal feelings, pure spiritual 
operations of the mind, disconnect- 
ed with any outward acts of the 
body. And thus again, though the 
foundation be not removed, the 
superstructure’ raised by God's 
wisdom is demolished. 

In some one or all of these ways, 
the depravity of men has been ever 
opposing itself to the harmonious 
system of true religion. At the 
present day, in our country we 
witness these things, in a remarka- 
bledegree. Those with whom we 
daily converse, by whom we are 
surrounded, are in some of these 
shapes, by their avowed sentiments 
and actions, labeyring to pervert 
the truth as itis in Jesus. Hence 
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the necessity of being ready always 
to give an answer to every man that 
asketh a reason of the hope that is 
in us. Often and again, day by 
day then, have recourse to the 
foundation that has been intimated 
to you. Never lose sight of the 
pillars that support the structure, 
and you will see Christianity pre- 
senting to your view a glorious 
scheme of divine wisdom. It car- 
ries on the face of it, order, har- 
mony, and consistency of parts, 
worthy of its omniscient Author,and 
worthy to be studied by every rea- 
sonable being. 

It was hinted to man in paradise, 
immediately after the fall. It was 
gradually unfolded by inspired pa- 
triarchs, legislators, and prophets ; 
symbolized by shadows, types, and 
figures. It was practically illus- 
trated in all the rites of the ancient 
Jewish Church. At length the Sun 
of righteousness arose, with healing 
in his wings, and commissioned his 
Apostles to diffuse its bright beams 
toevery region of the earth. Pa- 
gan idolatry fled before it; pagan 
philosophy and the vain parade of 
science bowed with reverence, and 
retired into oblivion. It was seal- 
ed with the blood of martyrs. By 
divine aid, it forced its way to the 
thrones of kings and emperors.— 
The mountain of the Lord’s house 
was established upon the tops of the 
mountains, and all nations have 
Aowed into it. It has endured the 
test of ages. It has withstood the 
attacks of open foes, and the insidi- 
sus arts of pretended friends.— 
Through evil report and through 
good report it has prevailed.— 
Though sometimes obscured by 
corruptions, it has again burst forth 
with new lustre. It has softened 
the ferocity of man, and put anew 
face upon human society, It has 
eurbed the extremes of desperate 
ambition and moliitied the miseries 
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of war. It has encouraged the arts 
and sciences, and diffused civiliza- 
tion among all orders, from the 
palace to the cottage. from the 
thronged metropolis, to the fur- 
therest bounds of extended king- 
doms. Men of all ranks, of all 
grades of understandings, have 
bowed submissive to its holy teach- 
ing. The greatest wits, those of 
the most profound learning, have 
been ready to veil their wisdom, 
and hold their peace in order to 
receive instruction from this. mis- 
tress of divine wisdom. And well 
they may, for it affords matter of 
delightful speculation to the curi- 
ous, of devout wonder and praise 
to those who are fond of surveying 
the works and ways of the Almigh- 
ty; of gratitude and love to the 
pious heart ; and to the benevolent, 
the just, and the upright, the 
strongest motives to obedience, 
temperance, and self-command.— 
While on the one hand it humbles 
our pride, by exhibiting our un- 
worthiness on the other, it exalts 
our view of ourselves, by assuring 
us that we are not made to grovel 
in this lower world; but are one 
day to wing our flight to a brighter 
abode, to a purer region of spirits ; 
that'we partake of that powerful 
essence of mind, which made the 
world, and all things it contains, 
which keeps in order, and actuates 
the immense system of the uni- 
verse—of suns and planets rolling 
in their course. 

With such a glorious scheme of 
divine wisdom in your view, thus 
exalting, thus ennobling, and with 
the conciousness that you are la- 
bouring to promote a knowledge 
and practice of it in the world, you 
cannot want for motives to exer- 
tion, to study, and enlargement of 
your mind in divine and spiritual 
knowledge. Diligence and perse- 
vering exercise of your rational 
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powers, is the only way in which 
you can be armed, on the one hand 
against the imposing claims of hu- 
man reason, sometimes set up 
against divine revelation ; or which 
would supersede its necessity ; and 
on the other against the equally 
pernicious consequences of blind 
fanaticism, which would sacrifice 
reason to the flights of imagination. 
The genuine spirit of the gospel 
points to a middle way between 
these two extremes. It unites the 
warmest emotions of piety founded 
on a sense of God’s goodness, with 
the soberest convictions of truth, 
resulting from sound inquiry. It 
does not require you to renounce 
reason, or deny its dictates, as the 
infidel would have us think ; nor 
yet trample upon and despise its 
authority, along with the heated 
enthusiast. It rejects both these 
extremes, and directs you to walk 
in the midway between them.— 
Such a faith will regulate your con- 
duct in your sacred character, will 
make you a sober, rational, and 
consistent minister of God’s Church 
on earth ; and fit you to become an 
ornament of its glorified state in 
Heaven. * 
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Luke vii. 47. Wherefore ; I say 
unto thee, Her sins, which are many, 
are forgiven ; for she loved much: 
but to whom little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little.—There is a ma- 
nifest incongruity in these words, 
as they stand in our translation.— 
In the first clause, the love of the 
woman is represented as the cause 
of her forgiveness ; for she loved 
much: Such certainly is the force 
VOL. V.—No. 1, 
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of the consequential conjunction 
for. But in the latter clause the 
love is represented in proportion 
to the magnitude of the forgive- 
ness; and therefore in conse- 
quence of the forgiveness ; fo whom 
little is forgiven, the same loveth lit- 
tle. And besides, when we look 
back to the parable of the creditor 
and the two debtors, put by our 
Saviour on purpose to explain the 
behaviour of the woman; the 
love of the debtors was judged by 
the pharisee to be in proportion 
to the sums remitted to each, and 
therefore the fruit or consequence 
of the forgiveness ; and: for this 
judgment he is commended by. our 
Lord. And thus the love of the 
woman, put as the cause of her 
forgiveness, does not. accord with 
the case stated, by which it is in- 
tended to be explained. 

To avoid this incongruity, it 
cannot be claimed that the transla- 
tien does not follow the ordinary 
force of the original words. And 
here the whole difficulty turns up- 
on the word oss, translated for, as 
it commonly should be. But there 
are constructions where it should 
be rendered by so that, so as, or 
thus. In proof of this, let Suidas 
the Lexicographer be consulted ; 
and he says, ors me esdcvas aves cov 
ogov sue sideves, that I may know, 
instead of so that I may know.— 
In this sense it is followed by the 
accusative case and infinitive mood. 
But he puts another sense, where 
it is. followed by the nominative 
case and indicative mood : ors vouod 
SOTIV UTEP EEN YEVOEVOY yoRNyEIV 
mudw. This should be rendered 
thus, the law is, that they who are 
over forty years should support 
children. It seems then the word 
admits of being translated thus.—- 
Now try the passage under consi- 


deration, with this rendering, and 
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it becomes clear and congruous 
to what precedes and follows :—— 
Wherefore I say unto thee, her sins 
which are many, are forgiven ; 
thus she loved much: but to whom 
little is M Sod te. the same loveth 
little. Her many sins being for- 
given by me, it is thus, and in 
consequence of this forgiveness, 
that she testifies so much love, 
by these extraordinary attentions 
which you have witnessed. 


1 Timothy iii. 6,7. Not a no- 
vice, lest, being lifted up with pride, 
he fall into the condemnation of the 
devil: Moreover, he must have a 
good report of them which are with- 
out ; lest he fall into reproach and 


the snare of the devil.—In both 
the foregoing instances the word 
diaBor0g would better have been 
rendered calumniator. This Greek 
name of the Prince of darkness 
seeins to have been translated di- 
rectly from the Hebrew Satan, 


which means in that language an 

versary, or evil-speaker. And 
here the connection of discourse 
seems much rather to require the 
original, than the appellative mean- 
ing of the word. A bishop should 
not be proud, nor a novice, lest 
the adversaries of the gospel, the 
calumniating hexthen, should take 
advantage, to censure and draw 
him into difficulties and snares, 
from which he will not be able to 
extricate himself. 

This is confirmed by noting that 
in this same chapter, the same 
word is rendered slanderers. Ver. 
11. Even so must their wives be 
grave, not slanderers. In making 
this change, perhaps the transla- 
tors were influenced by consider- 
ing the ludicrous effect that would 
follow from calling the deacons 
wives devils. The ‘appropriate 
word for devil is dassoviov, a word 
commonly used in tue Greek Tes- 


tament, for the evil Spirit; and 
wherever it is not, the translators 
would have done well in preserving 
the genuine signification calumnia- 
tor, or some cognate term. 
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The concise narrative we have 
of this famous structure, and the 
consequent confusion of tongues, 
and dispersion of mankind into va- 
rious tribes and nations, has given 
occasion to much diversity of opin- 
ion concerning the real motives of 
the builders. Some suppose the 
words to be understood literally ; 
and that they expected to continue 
the building, till it should reach 
the sky, or heaven ; supposing the 
sky to be a real solid concave ; and 
that thus they intended to make 
their way to the sun, moon, and 
stars, and literally to scale heaven ; 
as the Greeks fabled of their giants, 
by rolling Ossa upon Pelion and 
Parnassus on both. Others think 
that nothing more is intended by 
the expression, let us build a city, 
and tower, whose top may reach un- 
to heaven, than a bold figure for 
fame and celebrity ; as it immedi- 
ately follows, and let us make us a 
name. A third opinion has been ad- 
vanced, that they intended it should 
serve as a universal land-mark, 
and centre of empire to the whole 
world ; and thus gratify the ambi- 
tion of afew, while they could go- 
vern the whole. This opinion 
seems to be supported by what im- 
mediately follows the last quoted 
worcis ; lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.— 
This I tike to be tne better opin- 
ion. But Divine wisdom inten ing 
that the whole earth should be peo- 
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pled, saw better than the vain 
and misguided fancies of ambitious 
men; and that divers independent 
nations were more calculated to 
promote population than one uni- 
versal empire. So, by confound- 
ing their language defeated their 
vain-glorious project. 


i 


for the Churchman’s Magazine. 


AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered at the funeral of Mr. 
Frederick Camp, son of Capt. 
Manoah Camp, who was born at 
New-Haven, Nov. 21st,1801, and 
died in Durham, August 25th, 
1825. By A.F. 


My dearly beloved brethren,— 
All the works of nature in this in- 
ferior system, seem only made to 
be destroyed. Man, the master- 
workmanship of God, is not ex- 
empted. There is a principle of 
mortality in our frame, and, as if 
we were only born to die, the first 
step we take in life, is a step to 
the grave. It was not always so. 
Adam came from the hand of his 
Creator, perfect and immortal.— 
God made man after his own image. 
He planted in his frame the seeds 
of eternal life, to grow and flour- 
ish, through a succession of ages. 
This noble shoot, which the hands 
of the Most High had planted, was 
blasted by sin. When man became 
a sinner, he became mortal. The 
doom was pronounced, that, after 
few and evil days, he should return 
to the dust from whence he was 
taken. Since that time, as soon 
as our eyes open to the light, we 
come under the law of mortality 
and the sentence of death is passed. 
In the morning of our days, we 
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set out on our journey for eter- 
nity, thither we are all tending ; 
aud day and night we travel on 
without intermission. There is 
no standing still on this road.— 
To this great rendezvous of the 
sons of Adam, we are continually 
drawing nearer and nearer.-— 
Our life is forever on the wing, al- 
though we mark not its flight. Our 
motion down the stream of time is 
so smooth and silent, that thongh 
we are forever advancing, we per- 
ceive it not till we arrive at the 
ocean of eternity. Even now 
death is doing bis work. At this 
very moment of time, multitudes 
are stretched on that bed, from 
which they shall rise no more.— 
The blood is ceasing to flow ; the 
breath is going out ; and the spirit 
taking its departure for the world 
unknown. When we look back 
on our former years, how many do 
we find, who began the journey of 
life with us, and promised to them- 
selves long life and many days, cut 
off in the midst of their career, and 
fallen at our side. For us too the 
bed of death is spread; the worm 
calls us to be her companion; we 
must enter into the dominions of 
the dead, and be gathered to the 
dust of our fathers. If death then 
be certainly approaching, let us 
learn the true value of life. If 
death be at hand, theo surely time 
is precious. Whatsoever our hand 
finds to do, let us do it with all our 
might ; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom 
in the grave, whither we go. 

But, my dearly beloved breth- 
ren, though death is an event cer- 
tain to us all, the time of its ap- 
proach is by no means certain to 
any one of us. Death is called 
in scripture, the land without or- 
der; and without any order the 
king of terrors makes his approach- 
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es. The commission given from 
on high was, Go forth into the 
world, strike, so that the dead may 
alarm the living. Hence it is we 
seldom see men running the full 
career of life, growing old among 
their children, and then falling 
asleep in the arms of nature, as in 
the embraces of a kind mother.— 
Death stalks through the world 
with steps awfully irregular. He 
delights to surprise, and give a 
shock to mankind. Hence he 
leaves the wretched to prolong the 
time of their sorrows, and cuts off 
the fortunate in the midst of their 
days. He suffers the aged to sur- 
vive himself, and aims the arrow 
at the heart of the young, who puts 
the evil days far from him. He 
delights to see the feeble carrying 
the vigorous to the grave, and 
the father building the tomb of his 
children. Often, when his ap- 
proaches are least expected, he 
bursts at once upon the unhappy 
victim like an earthquake in the 
dead of night, or thunder in the 
serene sky. All ages and condi- 
tions he sweeps away without dis- 
tinction. ‘The young man just en- 
tering into life high in hope, elated 
with joy, and promising to himself 
a length of years, is suddenly cut 
off. The father of a family is torn 
from the embraces of his tender 
wife and beloved children. The 
man of the world is taken away, 
when his designs are ripening unto 
execution, and the long expected 
crisis of enjoyment seems to ap- 
proach. These and all others, are 
hurried promiscuously off the 
stage, and laid without order in the 
common grave. Every path in the 
world leads tothe tomb ; and eve- 
ry hour in life has been to some 
the lest hour. 

Without order too is the manner 
of death’s approach. The king of 


terrors wears a thousand forms ; 
pains and diseases, a numerous 
and direful train compose his host. 
Let us, therefore, now briefly sur- 
vey the change which death intro- 
duces ; let us look into the narrow 
house appointed for all living.— 
Man sets out in the morning of his 
day, high in hope, and elated with 
joy. The most important objects 
to him are the companions of his 
journey. They set out together 
in the career of life, and after ma- 
ny mutual endearments, walk band 
in hand through the paths of child- 
hood and youth. It is with a gid- 
dy recollection we look back on 
the past, when we consider the 
number of those whom unforeseen 
disaster, and the hand of destiny, 
hath swept from our side. Alas! 
when the awful mandate comes 
from on high to change their coun. 
tenance and to send them away, 
what sad spectacles do they be- 
come? The friends whom we 
knew, and valued, and loved, our 
companions in the path of life ; the 
partners of our tender hours, with 
whom we took sweet counsel, and 
walked in company to the house of 
God, have passed to the land of 
forgetfulness, and have no more 
connection with the living world. 
Low lies the head that was once 
crowned with honour. Silent is 
the tongue to whose accents we 
surrendered the soul, and to whose 
language of friendship and affection 
we wished to listen forever.— 
Beamless is the eye, and closed in 
night, which once looked serenity, 
sweetness and love. The face 
that was to us as the face of angels, 
is [mangled and] deformed: The 
heart that glowed with the purest 
friendship, and beat with the best 
affections, is now become a clod of 
the valley. But shall it continue 
always so? If aman die shall he 

















live again? There is hope of a 
tree, if it be cut down; but man 
giveth up the Ghost, and where is 
he? Has the breath of the Al- 
mighty, which animated his frame, 
vanished into air? Is he who tri- 
umphed in the hope of immortality, 
inferior to the worm his companion 
in the tomb? Will light never 
rise on the long night of the grave ? 
Does the mighty flood that has 
swept away the nations, and the 
ages, ebb to flow no more? Have 
the wise and the worthy, the pious 
and the pure; the generous and 
the just ; the great and the good ; 
the excellent ones of the earth, 
who, from age to age, have shone 
brighter than all the stars of heav- 
en withdrawn into the shade of 
annihilation, and set in darkness to 
rise no more? No; while the 
dust returns to the earth as it was, 
the spirit returns to God who gave 
it. Life and immortality are 
brought to light by the gospel of 
of Christ. We know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle be 
dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.— 
Not only so, but even these dry 
bones shall live. Not only shall 
the soul survive the body, but that 
body which you now deposit in 
the earth, and which in a few years 
you will not be able to distinguish 
from the cornmon mass of matter, 
will at the resurrection of the just, 
rise again to meet its kindred spi- 
rit ; and both shall enjoy immortal 
felicity, in the regions which are 
above. Well then might St. Paul 
exclaim, O Death! where is thy 
sting? O Grave! where is thy vic- 
tory? The sting of death is sin, 
and the strength of sin is the law: 
but thanks be to God who giveth us 
the victory, through our Lord Je- 
sus Christ!—O that men were 
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wise, that they understood these 
things, that they would consider 
their latter end! 
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ON THE TRANSLATION OF 
THE BIBLE, 


With some account of the Lives of the 
Translators. 


(Concluded.) 


Giles Thompson,* or Tomson, 
was a native of London, and enter- 
ed University College, Oxford.— 
In 1580 he was elected to a fellow- 
ship in Allsouls College. About 
the year 1586 he was chosen Di- 
vinity reader in Magdalen College. 
He afterwards became Chaplain to 
Queen Elizabeth, and in 1593 was 
collated to the Prebend of Non- 
nington, Hereford, which he held 
with the Rectory of Pembridge, 
Hertfordshire.{ In 1602 he was 
preferred to the Deanery of Wind- 
sor,§ and in 1611 tothe Bishopric 
of Gloucester.|| He died, aged 59, 
in the following year.** He was a 
most eminent preacher, and re- 
markable for fluency 4nd prompt- 
ness of speech, and for readiness 
in reply, He took says Wood, a 
great deal of pains in the transla- 
tion of that portion of the Bible 
which was assigned to his compa- 
ny.tt 

The next in the lists of Fuller 
and Lewis is Mr. Savile, or accord- 
ing to Peck,{{ Mr. Henry Savile. 
This I suppose to be the famous 


* Lewis’ Hist. &c. p. 312. 
+ Wood, Ath. Ox. 1. 721. 
t Willis, II. 589, 

§ Wood, ut sup. 
|| Wallis, IT. 724. 

** Td. ib. 
tt Ubi sup. 
tt Desid. Curios. I, 333. 
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Sir Henry Saville, notwithstanding 
the difference of title, and the 
utter silence of Wood as to any 
part taken by the latter in the 
translation of the Bible.* The 
consonance of such an office to the 
character and disposition of Sir 
Henry will appear from the follow- 
ing particulars. He was born at 
Over-Bradley in Yorkshire, in 
1547, and was admitted into Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, in 1561. Up- 
on his return from his travels into 
France and other countries, he was 
appointed Preceptor to Queen Eli- 
zabethin the Greek language. In 
1576 he was chosen Proctor of the 
University, and about the same 
time read public lectures on Eu- 
clid.f In 1596 he was appointed 
Provost of Eton, where he soon 
afier set up a press at his own ex- 
pense, from which issued his cele- 
brated edition of the works of Chry- 
sostom. This edition appeared 
after the labour of several years, 
m 1613, in 8 yeolumes, folio. It 
was accompanied with learned 
notes by himself. Boys, Downes, 
and other learned men, some of 
whom he had brought up under his 
own inspection, others he had pa- 
tronized and supported at his indi- 
vidual expense. Editions of Xen- 
ophon’s Cyropeedia, and of one 
of Gregory Nazianzen’s works 
proceeded from the same press.{ 
Savile also translated the four first 
books of Tacitus and his Life of 
Agricola. The valuable notes that 
accompanied these translations 
were rendered into Latin by the 
learned Cruter, and published at 
Amsterdam.§ Sir Henry also per- 


* Atkin, (Lives of Selden and Usher, 
Introd. p. 11,) doubtingly supposes them 
to be thesame. Zouch positively as- 
serts it. Zouch’s Walton p. 220, q. v. 

+t Zouch’s Walton, p. 21. 
¢ Aikin ut sup. p. 10. 
$ Zouch’s Walton, p. 220. 
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petuated his memory as a patron of 
science by founding and liberally 
endowing in his lifetime two pro- 
fessorships at Oxford, one of Geo- 
metry, the other of Astronomy.*— 
He was a cotemporary and familiar 
friend of Hooker, and for his zeal 
and diligence in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs obtained from another con- 
temporary the appellation of ‘ that 
lay-bishop.”{ He was says Dr. 
W. Bishop ‘ Vir Graece et Latine 
perinde doctus, venerandae anti- 
quitatis tam exquisitus indugator, 
tam ingenuus et liberalis editor. 
He was knighted by King James in 
1604,—died 1621.§ 

Of John Peryn (or Perin,) D. D. 
I can only learn that he was of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, afterwards 
Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity, became D. D. in 1596,|| Ca- 
non of the fourth stall in Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1604, and died 
in 1615.** 

Ravens, the next on the list, is 
probably the same with Ralph Ra- 
vens, S. T. D., who was made Rec- 
tor of Great Dunmow in 1597,Tt of 
Great Easton in 1606,{} and died in 
1616.§§ Wood mentions one John 
Ravens of Queen’s College,Oxford, 
who was M. A. in 1595, Subdean 
of Wells, and Prebend of Bishop’s 
Compton, Wells, in 1607. But I 
do not find that he proceeded D. D. 
whereas the translator is expressly 
qualified Doctor both by Fuller and 
Lewis. 

John Harmer, the last in the 


* Id. ib. 
t Walton’s Life of Hooker, ed. Zouch, 
p. 220. 
t Walker’s Life of Bois, in Peck’s 
Desid. Curios. Il. 334. 
§ Wood. Ath. Ox. I. 465, ss. 
\| Wood, Ath. Ox, I. f. 151. 
** Willis, UII. 445. 
+t Newc. I. 226. 
tt Newe. I. 236, 
$) Id, 1. 226. 
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list of the second company from 
Oxford, was born at Newbury, in 
Berkshire. He became fellow of 
New College, Oxford, in 1574.— 
In 1585 he was chosen Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, and Proctor of the 
University in 1587. He was chief 
Master of Winchester College 9 
years, and Warden of the same 
College 17 years. According to 
Wood, he had ‘“‘a prime hand in 
the translation of the New Testa- 
ment.” ‘‘ He was” says the same 
author, ‘* a most noted Latinist and 
Grecian ; a most solid Theologist ; 
well read in the Fathers and 
Schoolmen ; and in his younger 
years a subtile Aristotelian.”” He 
died Oct. 11, 1613. Among his 
other publications were : Chrysos- 
tomi Homilial VI. ex Manuscript- 
is in Bibliotheca collegii Novi, 
Oxoniensis, nunc primum editae, 
1586: Ejusdem Homilial ad po- 
pulum Antiochenum, Lond. 1590 : 
a translation from the French of 
Beza’s three sermons on Canticles, 
Oxford 1587: and another from 
the Latin of Calvin’s sermons on 
the Ten Commandments, Lond. 
1581.* 

Of the persons who composed 
the last company, or the second 
from Westminster, I am exceeding- 
ly destitute of information. 

William Burlowe, the first on 
the list, was a native of Lanca- 
shire,} and fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. About 1601 he was 
made Dean of Chester. In 1603 
he was preferred to the Bishopric 
of Rochester,whence he was trans- 
lated in 1605, to Lincoln, which 
he held till his death in 1613.{— 
He published several sermons, 
some controversial works, a life of 
Dr. Richard Cosins, written in 


* Wood, Ath. Ox. I. 390. 
7 Watts’ Bibliothea Brittanica, 75 f. 
} Wood, Ath. Ox. I. f. 162. 
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good Latin ; and an authentic re- 
lation of the famous Conference 
between archbishop Whitgift and 
the Puritans, held at Hampton 
Court, Jan. 14, 15, 16, 1603, be- 
fore King James I. Lond. 1604, 4to. 
By this tract he is principally 
known at the present day. dt has 
been re-printed in the Phoenix 
Vol. I., and more lately, with se- 
veral other very scarce and valunble 
tracts, in a volume, called The 
Churchman’s Remembrancer, 8vo. 
1810. Rivingtons, London. 

Respecting Dr. Hutchenson, | 
can learn nothing. 

Dr. Spencer, is doubtfully sup- 
posed by Wood to be the same with 
John Spencer, D. D. of Christ 
Church College, Oxford.* This” 
latter was certainly a fellow of the 
proposed college at Chelsea,t and it 
appears probable that as he was as- 
sociated in this office, so he was in 
the labours of translation, with 
Overall, Layfield, Burley, Smith, 
Brett, and Boys. He was anative 
of Suffolk, proceeded from Christ 
Church, B. A. in 1557,{ was cho- 
sen Greek Reader in the universi- 
ty 1578, and fellow of his college 
in 1579.§ He succeeded Reynolds 
in the Presidency of Christ Church 
College,|| was appointed Chaplain 
to James I.,** and was collated to 
a Prebend in St. Paul’s in 1612.{t 
He was the bosom friend of Hook- 
er, who advised with him in all his 
studies, and particularly those that 
concerned his Ecclesiastical Pol- 
ity.{{ After the death of the latter, 
Spencer, by the intervention of a 
friend, secured the rough draught 


* Ath. Ox. IJ. 394, s. 
t Newc. I. 150. 
t Id. ib. 
§ Wood, ut sup. 
|| Zouch‘s Walton, p. 221. 
** Wood, ut sup. 
tt Newe. ut sup. 
tt Zouch‘s Walton, p. 288. 
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of the three last books of that ad- 
mirable work, which have by this 
means been preserved to posterity, 
imperfect and interpolated indeed, 
but still bearing traces of the noble 
mind which formed them. He died 
in 1614. 

Mr. Fenton, was probably Roger 
Fenton, fellow of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, afterwards D. D. who 
in 1601 was presented to the Rec- 
tory of St. Stephen Walbrook, and 
in 1603 to that of St. Bennet,Shire- 
hoy, which he resigned in 1606, 
for the Vicary of Chigwell: in 
1609 he was collated to Pancras 
Prebend, St. Paul’s. He died in 
1615, at the age of 60 years.* He 
published several controversial 
treatises, and a treatise of Usury, 
the latter of which was printed 
London, 1612, 4to.f 

The next on the list is Mr. Rab- 
bett. One Michael Rabbett, S. 
T. B. was collated to the Rectory 
ef S. Vedast in 1603, and resigned 
it 1617.} 

Mr. Sanderson, perhaps Thomas 
Sanderson of Baliol College, Ox- 
ford, by which he was presented 
to the Vicary of S. Laurence, Jury, 
London, in 1564, at which time he 
was B.D. He was presented to 
the Rectory of Alihallows the 
Great in 1603, proceeded D. D. in 
1605, and was installed Archdeacon 
of Kochester in 1606. He was 
collated to the Prebend of Port- 
pool, St. Paul’s,in 1611. The 
time of his death is uncertain.§ 

Mr. Dukins, the last on Fuller’s 
list of the translators, is called by 
Lewis,|| Dakings,and by Fuller him- 
self, in his History of Cambridge,** 


* Stow‘s Surry, I 245. Newc. I. 196. 


+t Watts’ Bibliotheca Brittannica, 
361, v. 
t Newc. 1. 565 
§ Newc. [. 201. 
| Hist. &c. p. 311 


*# p. 123, 
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Dukins. He was fellow of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge.* 

To these comprised in Fuller’s 
list, must be added the person sub- 
stituted in that of Lewis in the 
place of Eedes, who, as we have 
seen, died before the commence- 
ment of the work. This is 

James Mountague, educated in 
Cambridge, where he was first 
Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
about the year 1598.f To this 
college he was a great benefactor 
both by his own gifts and his inter- 
ests with others. At the entrance 
of James I. into England, Moun- 
tague, then D D., attracted an un- 
usual portion of the king’s notice.} 
The consequence was his prefer- 
ment, in 1604, to the Deanry of 
Worcester.§ in 1608, to the Bish- 
opric of Bath and Wells, and in 
1616 to the See of Winchester and 
a seat in the privy council.|| Ac- 
cording to Heylyn,** the noted 
high church Arminian, ‘*‘ Moun- 
tague, being a great siickler in the 
quarrels at Cambridge, and a great 
master in the art of insinuation, 
cunningly fashioned King James to 
many Calvinian opinions.” 

Thomas Bilson, who was enga- 
ged in company with Bishop Smith, 
to revise the whole translation for 
the last time, was a native of Win- 
chester, where he was first School- 
master, then Prebendary, and af- 
terwards Warden of the College. 
At length, in 1596, he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Worcester, 
whence, in the following year, he 
was translated to Winchester, 
which he retained till his death in 


* Fuller‘s Hist. Camb. p. 123. 
tT Id. ibid, p. 154. 
t Id. ib. p. 157. 
§ Willis, II. 659. 
|| Wood, Atb. Ox. I. 723. 
** In his observations on the History 
of the reign of King Charles, p. 77. 








i616. ‘* He was” says Wood, “a 
great preacher, as reverend and 
learned a Prelate as ever England 
afiorded, a deep and profound 
scholar, and exactly read in eccle- 
siastical authors.”* Shortly after 
his accession to Winchester, he 
was engaged in a controversy with 
the learned Broughton respecting 
the state of existence between 
death and the resurrection, which 
is remarkable as being one of the 
very few in which complete con- 
viction has been produced and ac- 
knowledged in a public controver- 
sialist. Broughton effectually con- 
vinced his opponent that the scrip- 
tures recognized a state of inter- 
mediate existence precedent to the 
joys of heaven and the pains of 
hell, and Bilson had candor enough 
publicly to acknowledge his cons 
viction ; and support the doctrine 
both in the pulpit and with the 
pen. 

In the preceding brief notices, 
considerable attention has been 
paid to the dates of preferments, 
whether collegiate or ecclesiastical, 
and to the number, nature, and 
names of benefices enjoyed, be- 
cause it is believed that these af- 
ford the surest criteria of the co- 
temporary reputation of the indi- 
viduals to whom they relate, and 
(more especially the first,) may, 
in a considerable degree, be re- 
garded as testimonials of their 
qualifications for the important task 
which they performed. It is also 
interesting to mention as nearly as 
possible, the reward which they 
received for their labours, and the 
reputation which they subsequent- 
ly enjoyed. Their performance, 
as a literary work, is one of the 
noblest undertaken by the Chris- 
tian world. It has met with the 


* Wood, Ath. Ox. I. 403, ss. 
VOL. V.—=-No. I]. 
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undivided suffrages of all who have 
been competent to judge of its 
character, and has baffled the at- 
tempts of all who have endeavour- 
ed to equal or surpass its excel- 
lence. The reader who would 
know more of its literary history, 
is referred to Horne’s Introduction 
to the study of the Scriptures, Vol. 
II. pp. 247, 259, ed. 2d; and to 
an anonymous, but most excellent 
tract, entitled, ‘‘ Remarks on the 
critical Principles adopted by wri- 
ters recommending new translations 
of the Bible,’ printed, Oxford 
1820; reprinted in Hodge’s Bibli- 
cal Repertory,Vol. I. Nos. III. and 
1V. U.U. 


— 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Review of remarks on the distin- 
guishing doctrine of modern Uni- 
versalism, which teaches that 
there is no Hell and no punish- 
ment for the wicked after death. 
By Adam Empie, A. M. Reetor 
of St. James’ Church, Wilming- 
ton, N. Carolina. New-York : 
T. & J. Swords, 1825. 


It is with no small degree of sa- 
tisfaction that we invite the atten- 
tion of our readers to a recent pub- 
lication under the above title. A 
short, condensed, yet clear and 
and comprehensive work of this 
kind has of late been much needed. 
This, the present publication is 
well calculated to supply. 

In general to mark the rise, and 
trace the progress of error, is com- 
paratively an easy task. But to col- 
lect and arrange in any thing like a 
regular form, the crude, far-fetched 
and misshapen materials usually 
heaped together in its first formation 
and support, in order to a public ex- 
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posure and refutation, is confessed- 
ly difficult. Like the phenomena of 
nature, its first appearance often 
defies the powers of description ; 
its multiform shape admits not of a 
specific, and unequivocal examina- 
tion. And in relation to premature 
attempts of this kind, while on the 
one hand their execution is diffi- 
cult, and sometimes impossible, 
experience proves on the other, 
that for the advancement of truth, 
this is not always necessary, or 
even expedient. Monsters in re- 
ligion, as well as in nature, do fre- 
quently appear. They excite our 
curiosity, and alarm our fears ; 
but unless prevented by the of- 
ten injudicious exertions of men, 
they soon progress to their own 
dissolution. Thus a premature 
discussion in public of any error 
that may chance to arise, has not 
in general the intended, but the 
contrary effect. A most absurd 


importance is frequently given, by 


granting it the dignity of a public 
notice and refutation. Often in 
this way is its progress towards dis- 
solution retarded; and the friends 
of truth become the unconscious 
instruments of preventing its sink- 
ing, as soon as it otherwise would, 
into its merited oblivion. 

But this is not always the case. 
There are instances, and those not 
afew, when error can best be met 
and put down, by an immediate 
public refutation. And this is par- 
ticularly the case when the error in 
any thing like its full extent, can at 
first be clearly seen; and when 
under skilful hands, the whole 
force ef truth can be brought to 
bear upon it at once. 

And there are other instances in 
which dangerous errors, proceed- 
ing from a depraved heart, and 
supported by subtle and crafty ad- 
vocates (as the great adversary of 
souls and his accomplices confes- 
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sedly are), have progressed until 
their deleterious effects are clearly 
seen insociety. Then indeed, the 
call is loud for some Master in Is- 
rael,some Watchman in Zion, some 
soldier of Christ, clad in “‘ the ar- 
mour,” and “set for the defence 
of his Gospel, to stand forth, not 
only to vindicate truth, but to at- 
tack the strong holds of error, and 
ag far as possible, to carry convic- 
tion into its very intrenchments. 
This latter is deemed to be the 
case in the present instance. The 
progress of Modern Universalism, 
particularly in many parts of our 
country, has been rapid. Among 
certain descriptions of persons in 
the older parts of the community, 
it has found active supporters : and 
it is now proceeding with a bold 
and dauntless front, in many of our 
new settlements. And though se- 
veral publications, to confute its 
leading errors, have issued from 
the press, yet no full, direct, yet 
concise and decided refutation of 
them, calculated for general use, 
has appeared that we have seen, 
until the present; and probably 
for several reasons. Because 
the system itself, if it can as yet 
be called a system, has  scarce- 
ly assumed any settled form, so as 
to become an object of attack : and 
because but few heretofore, if now, 
have enrolled themselves in its 
ranks, who make any pretensions 
to piety ; or exhibit any regard for 
the spirituality, and the self-deny- 
ing doctrines of the gospel: And 
besides, such a bold and daring 
spirit of infidelity pervades their 
whole scheme, that it has in gene- 
ral been deemed a sufficient refuta- 
tion, merely to understand its lead- 
ing principles. But as the expe- 
rience of ages proves incontestibly, 
that ‘“‘ the absurdity of any system 
of error,” however great, ‘‘ is not 
enough to prevent pepular delu- 
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ison; so the other reasons men- 
tioned in this case, are more than 
overbalanced by those which call 
loudly for examination and expo- 
sure. ‘* When” as our author ob- 
serves in his introductory remarks, 
‘*‘ errors the most baneful are put 
into a popular and plausible shape 
—suited to the depraved taste of 
man—ingeniously disguised, and 
ushered forth under the sanction 
of, Thus saith the Lord in his holy 
word—and carried by a thousand 
vehicles to the remotest parts 
of our country—it becomes the 
friends of revealed truth, to awake 
from their supposed security,” and 
to arise, and strip these errors of 
all such delusions, and exhibit them 
to the world in their real deformi- 
ty. To this end, the work now 
before us is well calculated to an- 
swer the calls of the public ; and 
will, we trust, have an extensive 
and salutary effect. 

Our main design in this notice is, 
to give a brief view of the work, 
and to make such extracts from it, 
as will exhibit the manner in which 
it is executed. It should be con- 
sidered however, that from the na- 
ture of the subject, and the close 
connection of the argument, it is 
impossible that selections however 
well chosen, should appear to 
advantage. But with such as we 
shall make, we hope so far to inter- 
est our readers, as to induce them 
universally to examine the work 
for themselves. 

The remarks under considera- 
tion, appear in a pamphlet form of 
about 140 pages. Eight of these 
are taken up with introductory re- 
marks, in which the author states 
the general and other local rea- 
sons, which in his view, ‘* render- 
ed the present publication a duty.” 
After clearly stating these reasons 
he thus proceeds : 
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‘‘We do not flatter ourselves 
with the hope of convincing all 
who hear or read our remarks.— 
Some are incapable of weighing an 
argument, or of estimating evi- 
dence. Such will always choose 
what pleases them best, without 
regard to reason or truth. Some 
are misled by sophistry and false 
reasoning, into errors flattering to 
their pride, or grateful to their de- 
praved inclinations ; and as we ea- 
sily believe what we wish to be 
true, truth hath poor prospects, 
when both sophistry and a depra- 
ved heart are leagued against her. 
Some have committed themselves ; 
and the pride of being thought con- 
sistent, prevents them from retra- 
cing theirsteps. Some are Gallios, 
whocare nought about these things ; 
and whose indolence keeps them 
from feeling an interest on either 
side. In fine, some are blinded by 
the influence of prejudice, enthu- 
siasm, or passion ; and such cannot 
see the truth, shine it ever so re- 
fulgent. Such persons are not very 
promising candidates for convic- 
tion. 

** But a vindication and exposi- 
tion of the truth may hope for a 
fair hearing, from all who are ca- 
pable of judging, who feel an inter- 
est in the truth, and who are anx- 
ious to be guarded against error— 
from all those who are unprejudi- 
ced, and desirous of information, 
upon the all important subjects of 
religious truth and duty. This, we 
trust, forms a very numerous class 
in society. And upon all such, at 
least, we hope the following re- 
marks may have a salutary influ- 
ence.” Introductory remarks, p. 
8. 

The body of the remarks to 
which we shall now direct our at- 
tention, is divided into three general 
divisions. Under these divisions 
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the argument is conducted under 
several distinct heads, each leading 
to some important conclusion. 

In the first division, after a few 
striking and appropriate remarks, 
the author proceeds to state as 
clearly as their scheme will yet 
admit, what the leading doctrines of 
Modern Universalism are; and 
then he shows from the deductions 
of reason, and the nature of the 
case, that they cannot possibly be 
true. Thestatement of their doc- 
trines is as follows :— 

“* This new sect of Universalists 
was founded about fifty years ago, 
by a Mr. Relly, in England ; and 
while they differ materially from 
each other on various other points, 
they all agree in this one=-that there 
is no punishment for the wicked af- 
ter death. Relly and his followers 
say, that Christ bore all the punish- 
ment due to sin and sinners both in 
this world and in the next—that sin- 
ners therefore are not punished 

for sin, even in this world—and 
that every individual of the whole 
human race will be saved hereaf- 
ter, through the atonement of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

** The system embraced by other 
jJate Universalists, differs very little 
from this. They deny that there 
is any punishment after death.— 
They maintain of course, that 
there neither is nor will be any 
such place as hell. They say, all 
the punishment which God threat- 
ens, and which the wicked suffer, 
is in this world; and consists in 
bodily sufferings, in remorse of 
conscience, and in the punishments 
inflicted by the civil authority ; and 
they believe that God will here- 
after, out of his infinite goodness, 
take the vilest sinners and the 
greatest saints irto the same heav- 
en, and bestow everlasting life and 
happiness upon every individual of 
the human race. 
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‘** These are their peculiar doc- 
trines, by which they stand pro- 
minently distinguished from the 
rest of the world. In other re- 
spects, the system of Universal- 
ism, lately preached [generally,} 
harmonizes with the views of the 
Unitarians ; though it seems more 
adventurous in its reasonings and 
criticisms,”’ p. 13. 

From this statement of the main 
features of the Universalist scheme, 
taken from their own history and 
writings, the author selects the 
main point or doctrine, that on 
which all the rest depend, and thus 
proceeds :—~ 

‘The new Universalist scheme 
teaches, that there is no punishment 
for the wicked after death ; but that 
the vilest sinners take their seats in 
the same heaven, and are admitted 
to the same everlasting blessed- 
ness, with the holiest saints. For- 
nicators, adulterers, thieves, liars, 
and murderers—the vilest of the 
vile, and the most abominable of 
miscreants, all of whom the apos- 
tle expressly declares, that ‘* they 
have no inheritance in the kingdom 
of God.” 1 Cor. vi. 9,10; Gal. v. 
19, 20, 21; and Eph. v. 5. All 
these, according to the Universal- 
ist, are to sit down together with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of our heavenly Father— 
and heaven is to be equally the 
receptacle for the pious and the im- 
pious, for the lovers of God and 
the haters of God—heaven is to 
be equally the receptacle for Ju- 
das that betrayed Christ, and for 
John that loved him to tke death ; 
for Abel who died in faith, and for 
Cain his murderer. In that same 
holy place, where Apostles and 
martyrs reap the reward of their 
holiness, debauchees, and cut- 

throats, and the enemies of God, 
are likewise to have their blessed 

portion ; and Servin, who died in 


























a brothel, with a bottle in his hand, 
cursing his Maker, is to dwell in 
the same pure and holy mansions, 
and to be engaged in the same pure 
and holy employment, with Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, Peter, James, and 
John.” p. 16. 

Here the main doctrine of the 
new Universalism, is exhibited to 
our view, stript of its false glosses, 
and exposed in its native deformity. 
It is ‘‘ so outrageous an absurdity ,”’ 
that it would require no further 
notice, ‘* did not ignorance and de- 
pravity on the one hand, together 
with sophistry and unwearied zeal 
on the other, render it dangerous 
to the faith and morals of the great 
mass of the community.” This 
doctrine, says our author, in his 
first argument : 

** We feel bound to reject and 
condemn ;—Ist. Because of its ex- 
ceedingly immoral and disorgani- 
zing tendency.’ p. 17. 

That it has this tendency, he 
then abundantly proves from rea- 
son, and from facts ; and these are 
supported by the paramount author- 
ity of scripture. Under the head 
of reason we extract the following : 

‘‘If this doctrine be believed, 
and carried out into its natural con- 
sequences upon human character 
and conduct, what security can we 
have for the peace and prosperity of 
society—what security can we have 
for our property, our chastity, or 
our lives? If itis believed, men will 
inevitably act under rts influence : 
it is well, therefore, that its fla- 
grant absurdity and impiety tend to 
shield community, in some meas- 
ure, from its deleterious effects.”’ 

‘** When men have become truly 
religious, the love of Christ will 
constrain them to live a holy life : 
but previously to that, nothing short 
of the fear of punishment in a fu- 
ture as well as the present world, 
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can keep the great mass of man- 
kind from the worst vices and 
crimes. To do away all fear ot 
future punishment, therefore, is to 
weaken the obligation and the bind- 
ing force of all laws, and to re- 
move the on/y paramount restraints 
by which families, communities, 
and nations, are kept in any tolera- 
ble state of peace, order, and hap- 
piness—it is taking away the only 
effectual check to the wicked inclin- 
ations, the voluptuous propensities. 
and the malicious passions of our 
nature.” 

** If the most abandoned sinners 
as well as the greatest saints go to 
heaven when they die, what is 
there to prevent the existence or the 
gratification of pride, avarice,envy, 
anger, hatred, and malice ?. What is 
there to prevent lustful, revenge- 
ful, and impious thoughts, desires, 
intentions, and passions ? What is 
there to prevent any one of those 
numerous sins, of which men may 


be guilty in the secret chambers of 


their own hearts? What is there 
to prevent any other crime, provi- 
ded it can be perpetrated in secret ; 


and thus escape the vigilance of 


men, and the punitive retributions 
of human laws? What under 
heaven is there to prevent the 
enormous crimes of perjury and 
blasphemy, and suicide and mur- 
der?” pp. 17, 18. 

Again, ‘* The Universalist scheme 
does indeed inculcate the ordinary 
duties of morality, and some of the 
ordinary duties of religion : but it 
takes away the sanctions by which 
God enforces those duties ; and 
thus renders its preaching of none 
effect. In vain do we teach the 
wicked to do justice, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with God, if we 
rob them of the only inducements 
that can secure obedience to this 
precept. If they are not compel- 
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led to it by irresistible grace, what 
shall cause them to deny them- 
selves, to take up the cross, and to 
lead a godly life? Conscience ?— 
Multitudes have no conscience— 
the conscience of multitudes is 
seared and inactive—the disbelief 
of future punishment leaves the 
conscience of the unawakened sin- 
uer altogether powerless; and 
wherever conscience does strike 
its scorpion sting into the bosom, 
suicide can instantly extract it, and 
hush its loudest clamours into 
peace. What then shall induce 
the wicked to renounce their guil- 
ty pleasures, and practice the self- 
denying religion of the gospel. Do 
men restrain and deny themselves 
because this yields them pleasure ? 
Our Saviour’s argument for self- 
denial is founded on the certainty 
of future punishment. He says, it 
is better to pluck out the right eye 
and cut off the right hand, than to 
have the whole body cast into hell. 
But if there be no hell after death, 
and men are rewarded in commit- 
ting suicide and murder, by being 
delivered out of all trouble and ad- 
mitted to perfect happiness, where 
is the force of our Saviour’s rea- 
soning—where. is man’s induce- 
ment to be virtuous ? 

* Let it not be said that gratitude 
to God for his love and mercy will 
eonstra‘n sinners to be religious. — 
This is true of saints and angels ; 
but it is futile to expect it from the 
ungodly. Itis enough for them, 
that the mercy which saves them 
from hell, will likewise, at death, 
deliver them from all sin ; and they 
would be very unwise to give 
themselves any further trouble 
about it. As long as affection and 


gratitude cannot keep children, and 
servants, and subjects, and depend- 
ants obedient, it is against all rea- 
rtm and experience to say that men 





will, by this means alone, be led te 
embrace a self-denying religion 
and obey God.” pp. 22, 23. 

We would gladly make further 
extracts from the other parts of this 
argument under the heads of facts 
and of scripture: but we are com- 
pelled to pass them by, and pro- 
ceed to the next. Which is— 

‘* 2dly. We fee} bound to reject 
and condemn the above doctrine ; 
because it directly contradicts the 
belief of all mankind,’ —** without 
one national,”’ [and comparatively 
but few individual] ‘* exceptions.” 
p. 35. 

That this is matter of fact, the 
author proves from a collected 
view of the writings and traditions 
of all nations. This then being 
the case, the argument drawn from 
it stands thus :-— 

‘*‘ That which has been believed 
by all, every where, and at all 
times, must necessarily either be 
the dictate of reason and common 
sense, and the result of every one’s 
experience ; or else it must be the 
consequence of a divine revelation, 
made to our first parents or to 
Noah, and through them handed 
down to all the nations of the earth. 
In no other way can we possibly ac- 
count for the universal belief in fu- 
ture rewards and punishments.— 
Upon every other supposition, that 
belief is an effect without a sufh- 
cient cause ; and those who admit 
an effect without an adequate 
cause, admit what is absurd both in 
religion and philosophy. How 
then will the Universalist account 
for this universal belief? Is it the 
consequence of revelations made to 
man in the first ages of the world ° 
Then he admits that God has re- 
vealed the doctrine of future re- 
wards and punishments, and that 
his own doctrine is contrary to 
God’s revealed will! Or have ail 





















































mankind believed it, because the 
reason and common sense of every 
individual teaches him to believe 
it? Then the doctrine of the Uni- 
versalist is contrary to the reason 
and common sense of all mankind—. 
and then, if Universalism be true, 
God has made all men so, as natu- 
rally to lead them into the belief 
of alie. * * * * The Uni- 
versalist may take whichever side 
he pleases.” p. 37. 

Next after proving that the Jews 
had the knowledge of a future state, 
and of future rewards and punish- 
ments, the author proceeds to 
show by two other chains of argu- 
ment, that this doctrine cannot be 
true, the heads of which are these : 

3dly. ‘* We are bound to reject 
and condemn the leading doctrine 
of the Universalist, because that 
doctrine is a primitive heresy reviv- 
ed—a heresy which the primitive 
Church unanimously condemned.” 
And, 

4thly. ‘‘ It is impossible the lead- 
ing doctrine of the Universalist 
should be true, because it is contrary 
to the faith and practice of the whole 
primitive Church.” pp. 45, 47. 

These two positions he then 
proves from the writings of the 
Apostles, and of the early Christian 
Fathers.* The latter in particular 
is placed beyond the reach of 
doubt, by ample quotations from 
St. Barnabas, St. Clement, Igna- 
tius, and Polycarp, companions of 
the Apostles, and from Justin Mar- 
tyr, lreneus, and Tertullian : some 
of whom were martyrs in the cause 


* Asa critical remark we would add, 
that those two heads of argument, might, 
we think, have been so united, as to 
leave a still clearer impression on the 
mind of the reader; especially as some 
of the conclusions drawn from the for- 
mer, are more clearly stated and en- 
forced under the latter. 


——_———— 
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of Christ; and all of them were 
distinguished defenders of the faith 
once delivered to the saints. 

The truth of both these posi- 
tions, is founded on the most ample 
testimony—the same testimony that 
we have for the authenticity of the 
New Testament. Gladly would 
we make some extracts from them, 
but we have not room. 

In this manner, under these four 
distinct heads, the author brings as 
many distinct series of arguments, 
each of which is deemed sufficient 
to prove the New Univers:list doc- 
trine to be untrue; but all four 
united amount to a ‘‘ demonstration, 
that it cannot possibly be true, but 
must necessarily be false.”” Here 
it would seem, as the author says, 
that the subject might be dropped 
with perfect safety. But as the 
foregoing arguments are drawn 
chiefly from reason and the nature 
of the case, and as the Universalist 
professes to build his system upon 
Revelation, the merits of the case 
is next, in the second general di- 
vision, brought to the test of the 
scriptures. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


— ston 
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Notice of the Connecticut Observer. 


A weekly religious paper with 
this title is published at Hartford, 
edited by the Rev. Richard Hooker, 
who, it is understood, devotes his 
time and talents to the business of 
furnishing copy for its columns.— 
One principal object of the paper 
undoubtedly, and it is believed 
avowedly, 1s to sustain the cause of 
Congregationalism in Connecticut. 
It is not my intention to express 
amy opinion as to the fairness and 
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eandor,or ability with which this ob- 

ject has been pursued. It has kept 
this object constantly in view, and 
had its Editor been contented with 
illustrating and defending the doc- 
trines and usages of Congregation- 
alism, he would have been allowed 
to trudge on his way without excit- 
ing any attention or interest be- 
yond the pale of that order. But 
few of the numbers of that paper 
have fallen into my hands, and these 
only at intervals. Judging from 
some articles which | have read, 
his columns are assuming more and 
more of a controversial character. 
No direct attack perhaps has been 
made upon any one denomination, 
but the language adopted cannot be 
misapprehended. The Christian 
Secretary, a religious paper pub- 
lished at Hartford, and supported 
by the Baptists, has occasionally 
noticed the language held in rela- 
tion to that denomination. And in 
one instance the Churchman’s 
Magazine has set the Observer 
right in regard to the opinions of 
a powerful writer on the distinc- 
tion of orders in the Christian 
priesthood. 

It is not my intention to repel 
the indirect attacks upon the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church which I 
have several times met with in the 
Observer. That task I shall leave 
to other and abler hands. My ob- 
ject, Mr. Editor, is in the first place 
to call your attention to the fact, 
and in the next place, to make a 
passing remark on a declaration of 
a writer in that paper—especially 
as the declaration seems to have 
’ed to some reflections containing 
more truth, and truths of a graver 
east than he was aware of. He 
says that he is ‘‘ aware, that some 
with high professions of republican 
feeling, have chosen to denounce 
the congregational churches and 
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their ministers as favorable to mo- 
narchy, and as panting after, and 
plotting for a religious establish- 
ment, and have fled from our com- 
munion to the Episcopal Church, by 
whose prosperity and power they 
hoped to check and put down our 
anti-republican tendencies.” We 
shall not inquire into the fact here 
stated, nor deny that honest repub- 
licans may have separated from 
the Congregationalists from mo- 
tives suggested by certain ecclesias- 
tical as well as political tendencies. 
But I have no hesitation in saying, 
the important fact is known and the 
weight of it is pretty well under- 
stood, that many honest Christians 
have fled from that communion, not 
on account of its anti-republican 
tendencies, but for the higher mo- 
tives of conviction, and that they 
might worship God, in forms no 
less remarkable for their venerable 
antiquity, than for their evangelical 
simplicity and beauty. 

The declaration which we have 
just noticed, seems to have suggest- 
ed to the writer in the Observer 
the following reflection. ‘* The 
Episcopal regimen, though much 
better in the United States than in 
England, and in some degree ac- 
commodated, as all religious sys- 
tems of Church government must 
be, to the spirit of our civil insti- 
tutions—retains still all the bold 
out lines of a system framed for 
ages that are past, and for forms of 
government, where civil and reli- 
gious liberty were little known.” — 
It cannot be supposed that the wri- 
ter was unacquainted with the fact, 
that what constitutes the essentials 
of the Episcopal regimen is every 
where and in all times the same.— 
Civil establishments create local 
distinctions, but do not make any 
essential difference between the 
Episcopal regimen of the Churck 
































im the United States and of Englan@, 
er of any other country. That 
which is the same essentially under 
every form of government, cannot 
be considered as accommodated to 
the civil institutions of any coun- 
try. The kingdom of Christ is 
distinct and essentially different 
from all other institutions. It is 
an evidence of the wisdom of the 
divine Author of its system of po- 
lity, that it is so constituted as to 
adapt itself to the spirit and to 
flourish under the operation of 
every political system, from demo- 
cracy to hereditary despotism, no 
otherwise interfering with any of 
them, than by the salutary re- 
straints of moral and religious prin- 
ciples. It does happen, and that 
without any accommodation, to 
coincide more perfectly, and I be- 
lieve it will be found ultimately 
with more felicity ,with the civil in- 
stitutions of the United States than 
with any other system of govern- 
ment; and better than any other 
form of Church government. It 
owes its adaptation to our civil 
institutions, not to any spirit of ac- 
commodation, nor to any alteration 
of its original polity and character, 
but to the fact which ought to be 
generally understood, that it re- 
tains still all the bold out lines of a 
system framed for ages that are past 
and ages that are to come, ‘‘ even 
to the end of the world,” and for 
forms of government, where civil 
and religious liberty were but little 
known, as well as for those where 
its principles are justly apprecia- 
ted, and their benign influence 
fichly enjoyed. And did not 
the Church still retain these bold 
out lines, which distinctly mark her 
primitive and evangelical charac- 
ter, she would not deserve our con- 
fidence, and we might hope to be 
justified if we fled from her com- 
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munion to another which possessed 
these ancient traces of her divine 
origin. It is for this that we love 
her, and the reflection that the no- 
ble army of martyrs shed their 
blood in her cause through the 
ages that are past, cherishes the 
affection. A. B. 


— =~ 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Claremont Theological Scholarship 
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The interest felt by Churchmen 
in the prosperity of the General 
Theological Seminary is becoming 
daily more extensive. It has al- 
ready received considerable pa- 
tronage, but not in proportion to 
its importance, nor to the ability 
of the Church to endow it. ‘The 
exertions of its professors, with 
very limited pecuniary means, 
have made it respectable and use- 
ful. It is however greatly embar- 
rassed in its progress by the want 
of funds, and we fear it must con- 
tinue to be retarded on this account 
for sometime tocome. Wedo not 
despair of its ultimate success ; 
but deeply as we are interested 
in its prosperity, we are by no 
means sanguine in our expecta- 
tions, that it will receive early and 
ample endowments. Still we hope 
for the best. Churchmen must, at 
length, perceive its importance, 
and how intimately it is associated 
with the prosperity of their com- 
munion. Their feelings will be- 


come engaged in its cause, and © 


they will acknowledge its claims 
on their liberal patronage. 

While we sincerely lament the 
apathy of our own diocese in rela- 
tion to the exertions due from it 
in behalf of this institution, we 
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have been much gratified with the 
good spirit. and the constant and 
vigorous exertions with which the 
diocese of South Carolina has em- 
barked in this cause. It affords 
us much satisfaction to notice, that 
exertions are making in that dio- 
cese to found another scholarship. 
The parish of Clarement of which 
the Rev. Wm. Barlow is Rector, 
organized a Theological Scholar- 
ship Society on the 2d of January 
last. ‘The Constitution of the So- 
ciety together with the Address 
delivered by Mr. Barlow on the 
occasion of its adoption have been 
published. We regret that we are 
able to give only the out lines of 
the Constitution, and some brief 
extracts from this interesting Ad- 
dress. 

‘ The object of this association 
is to promote the cause of religion, 
by contributing to the more liberal 
endowment of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, by founding a 
scholarship in that institution.— 
The Constitution provides for the 
usual officers, to be elected by bal- 
lot. The payment of one dollar 
constitutes a member, and of fifty 
dollars a member for life. The 
money collected is to be annually 
transmitted to the treasurer of the 
General Theological Seminary, on 
the condition that when the sum 
amounts to $2500 a_ scholarship 
shall be founded; and the pro- 
ceeds of this scholarship when 
there is no regular claimant, are to 
be applied by the trustees to the 
General purposes of the institu- 
tion.’ 


The following extract from the 
address presents the subject in a 
striking point of view : 


‘“*If we reflect on the numbers and 
resources of a'!.er churches around us, 
the respectability of their institutions, 
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te advantages which are afforded te 
their clergy, and the rapid success with 
which they are taking possession of the 
unoccupied places of our country; if 
we consider the paucity of our own 
clergy, and the inadequate means as 
yet existing, for supplying the requisite 
number, and bestowing upon them suit- 
able advantages; the number of our 
destitute congregations, and the exten- 
sive fields which, through the want of 
spiritual labourers, we are unable to 
occupy —it must occur to every reflect- 
ing mind, that thus situated, we ought 
not to wait with cold and heariless 
apathy for the tedious lapse of years, 
and the languid operations of ordinary 
causes, to create for our church the 
means of her future extension. On the 
contrary, the necessitous condition of 
our country, the comparative weakness 
of our church, and the eventful compe- 
tition in which she is engaged, require 
that her children should provide for 
her at once, by vigorous and extraordi- 
nary exertions, those advantages which 
other churches already enjoy. and from 
which they derive a growing and irre- 
sistible influence over the public mind. 
The Theological Seminary, upon which 
so much is depending, will no doubt 
continue to exist, and may slowly in- 
crease, without any unusual or general 
effort for its endowment; but to make 
it adequate to our present necessities, 
to render it a means of success com- 
mensurate with existing opportunities, 
would require nothing less than the im- 
mediate and united efforts of the whole 
church.” 


The author estimates the sum 
necessary to place the Semina- 
ry on the foundation demanded 
by its importance to the Church, at 
$500,000. So large an endow- 
ment we do not believe to be ne- 
cessary to accomplish the great ob- 
jects of the institution. We would 
be willing to compound for a much 
less sum. The following observa- 
tions on the importance of founding 
fellowships are very just : 

‘“These are funds set apart for the 


support of such distinguished scholars 
as may be disposed, and eminently qua- 
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ified, to devote themselves to the cul- 
tivation of the higher departments of 
sacred literature, and to the promotion 
of the cause of religion as writers. By 
such provisions were raised up many 
of those illustrious divines of the old 
world, who were in an eminent degree 
the glory of their respective genera- 
tions, and who, by their immortal la- 
bours, will be the benefactors of gene- 
rations yet tocome. But in this coun- 
try, more than in any other, it is de- 
sirable to offer this encouragement to 
the learned, where they receive no pa- 
tronage from the rich, nor pensions 
from government ; where parochial du- 
ties leave the clergyman so little lei- 
sure for literary pursuits, and where 
the press finds its largest profits in ca- 
tering for a morbid intellectual appe 

tite, which craves of literature little 
more than the respectable exterior, and 
of books only amusement,” 


After paying a deserved tribute 
tothe disinterested piety and zeal 
of the professors, Mr. Barlow 
makes the following appeal to 
Churchmen, with which we close 
our extracts : 


*¢ While, then, a few generous indi- 
viduals are supporting its honour and 
the interests of the church by their 
personal sacrifices, it becomes a sacred 
duty of Episcopalians to contribute of 
their abundance to raise it above de- 
pendence, and by an adequate endow- 
ment to provide for the present exigen- 
cies of the church, as well as for her 
future advancement and prosperity. 

‘*Every Episcopalian is deeply in- 
terested in the success of this institu- 
tion. Were its claims fully understood, 
they would come home to every bosom 
with resistless importunity. There is 
no object of our charitable munificence 
at this time demanding our aid, nor can 
there be one, at once so necessitous. so 
important, and from which such large 
and immediate returns may be expect- 
ed, as from this. We believe, there- 
fore, and are sure, that were measures 
adopted to call forth a general expres- 
sion of the sentinents of churchmen, 
and to make their contributions conve- 
nient to themselves, it would be found 
that there is no want of sufficient libe- 
rality, and sufficent resources, to insure 
it a speedy and adequate endowment.” 


A. B. * 


—=?> 


POETRY. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
REMINISCENCE. 


TO backward years and former scenes I glance, 
And o'er them memory lingers with a joy 
Commixed with sadness—--melancholy pleasure ! 
Who has not sometimes felt the “ joy of grief?” 
Who has not known the sadly pleasing hour 
When Reminiscence doth collect her stores, 

And lay before him all the checkered past? 

A hallowed calmness rests upon his soul, 

And every wayward passion sinks to peace : 

No mortal fires then in his bosom burn— 

No earthly thoughts perplex : suspended then 
Are all his senses; and his eye is fixed 

On deep vacuity, as if it saw, 

Beyond all worlds, the scenes that memory draws 
And fancy paints, of times long since gone by. 
Lovely unto the feeling heart they seem— 

Dear are the scenes of childhood and of youth : 
In thought we live them o’er again, and revel 

In all those ancient sweetnesses once more, 
Which whilom filled us with delight. The flowers 
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That strowed our morning path, diffusing round 
Their balmy fragrance, seem anew 4o live, 
Offering anew their rich and deathless charms. 
O’er them the lapse of years a veil doth spread, 
Pellucid, and yet tinged with dusky rays, 
Which takes their glare away : it meHows down 
The bigh-wrought colourings of each varied scene 
Into a sacred softness, sweet and sad, 

Due reverence inspiring, and deep thought, 

And aye delightful to the pensive soul. 


Our griefs remembered are our griefs no more, 
If we have borne them as the Christian bears 
His trials numerous, which not from his guilt, 
But from our nature’s doom, do mainly spring. 
Upon those scenes I most delight to dwell, 
Where once did come the darkling tread of death, 
Blasting my fairest hopes, while yet they bloomed 
In vernal beauty—when they just began 
To whisper to my soul of joys to come : 





Of life they sweetly breathed, and with a fire 

Unwonted, caused my youthful heart to glow. 

Around th’ endeared spot I love to stray, 

Where early friends and early joys now lie 

Entombed together. Dimly there I trace 

The memory of my former woes and pleasures. 

There I can silent lean upon the stone 

Of sculptured vanity, and ponder o’er 

The epitaphs of cheated hopes. Alas! 

‘That man in disappointment’s painful school 

The knowledge of himself must learn—must weep 
. Before he can be wise—must feel the wounds 

Of grief deep-rankling in his breaking heart, 

Ere he can see the worthlessness of all 

Earth’s gilded baubles, or can learn to prize 


The fadeless joys of IMMORTALITY. 


LATIMER. 


. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A monthly publication has appeared 
in Boston, from the press of T. B. 
Wait & Son, entitled the American 
Journal of Education: 64 pages each 
number, aud commencing with Janua- 
ry last. The object of this work is 
somewhat novel; being dedicated whol- 
ly to the subject of Education, as its 
title imports. It is intended to em- 
brace information respecting the sys- 
tem of instruction pursued in Institu- 
tions of Learning, from the lowest to 
the highest in this, or any other coun- 
try, from whence information can be 
obtained. Funds, patronage, officers 
and instructors of Seminaries, with all 
the means of improvement, are to be 
brought to view. The system of go- 
vernment, rules and regulations, and 





whatever may be thought to accellerate 
the acquisition of seience, improve the 
understanding, and regulate the morals 
of children and youth, are to become 
subjects of discussion. Experiments 
in the practical business of instruction, 
wherever they have been made, are to 
be stated and illustrated, for the in- 
formation of all who are concerned in 
the important employment of training 
up youth for usefulness to the world, 
and their own honour and happiness, 
in time and eternity. At an age when 
every branch of science is rapidly ris- 
ing towards perfection, such a publica- 
tion seems well timed, to turn the pub- 
lic attention towards a subject of such 
vital importance, and one that is sus- 
ceptible of so many improvements.—— 
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We have seen three numbers of this 
work, and think it well responds to its 
title. It seems to have commenced 
with spirit, and bids fair to do immense 
good to community. The typography 
and paper are in a bandsome style, and 
the whole fully meriting patronage.—— 
In some future number, it is intended 
to take further notice of this work, as 
it progresses, and its merits become 
more effectually developed. 


A Discourse delivered bofore the 
New-York Protestant Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society, in St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Jan. 15. 1826: By Rev. Cornelius R. 
Duffie, Rector of St. Thomas? Church, 
N. York. 


Episcopat Rreister.—The first 
number of a monthly publication with 
this title has appeared at Middlebury, 
Vermont, ‘‘ consecrated to the service 
of Episcépacy and the Gospel.” It is 
neatly printed, contains 16 pages, 8vo. 
at one dollar a year in advance. 


The works of the Rev. Richard Ce- 
cil, with a memoir of his life: By Jo- 
siah Pratt. 3 vol 12 mo. Boston. 


An Inquiry into the Consistency of 
Popular Amusements, with a Profes- 
sion of Christianity: By T. Charlton 
Henry, D. D. Charleston, S. C. 


A Pastoral Letter,to the members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
South Carolina: By Nathaniel Bowen, 
D. D. Bishop of said Church. 8vo. 
pp- 32, Charleston, S. C. 


A concise View of the critical situa- 
tion and future prospects of the slave- 
holding’states in relation to their col- 
oured population: By Whitemarsh B. 
Seabrook. Read before the Agricultu- 
rai Society of St. John’s Colleton.— 
Charleston, S. C. 14th Sept. 1825. 


A new work from the pen of the 
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Rev. Dr. Russel,.of Leith, is soon to 
be published in London, on the Sacred 
and Profane History of the world con- 
nected ; intended to fill up the interval 
between the works of Shuckford and 
Prideaux. ‘It is well known that the 
former of these writers meant to bring 
down his connection to the period 
at which Dean Prideaux commenced 
his learned work on the same subject, 
but that he was prevented by death 
from accomplishing bis undertaking. 
His narrative ends with the demise of 
Joshua, and the two hundred years 
which elapse from that to the reign of 
Abaz, constitute the historical field 
which Dr. Russel has annouaced his 
intention to occupy.” 


The languages of Africa are sai to 
amount to 100 or 150-—differing from 
one another in the most striking man- 
ner, and having so few featurcs of re- 
semblance that the attempts to classify 
them have proved fruitless. 


An Address delivered at the opening 
of the eleventh Exhibition of the Ame- 
rican Academy of Fine Arts: By W il- 
liam Beach Lawrence. 8vo. pp. 62, 
New-York, G. & C. Cawill. 


The Editor of the Church Register, 
published in Philadelphia, by J. Dob- 
son, offers a premium of ten dollars for 
the best popular Essay, of a length 
suitable for insertion in that paper, on 
the adaptation of the constitution and ge- 
neral principles of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, to the constitution, free 
principles and habits of the United 
States. The Essays must be forward- 
ed to the publisher free of expense, by 
the first day of May next. A distin- 
guished clergyman and two laymen of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania are to 
decide upon their merits, and to award 
the premium. 


—_—3»e—__ 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Bishop Chase's Visit to a Tribe of 
Ohio Indians. 


In the (London) Missionary Register 
for Dec. we find a letter from Bishop 
Chase to his friend Timothy Wiggins, 
Esq. giving an account of a visit be had 


INTELLIGENCE. 


made to some Indians settled on the 
Sandusky River. The letter was writ- 


ten in Oct. from Worthington. Ohio. 
The following are extracts :— (C. J.) 


‘A most interesting sceve took place 
in my visitation of the Oneida ané Mo- 
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hawk Indians on the Sandusky River. 
They are the remnant, or rather a 
branch of those once-famous tribes, 
which,in moving back from their former 
residence, accepted of an invitation 
froin the Senecas to settle on the lands 
reserved by Congress for the Senecas 
about the Sandusky River, in this dio- 
cese. I had heard of them as being at- 
tached to the Church of England; but 
never could go and see them till this 
summer. I found them in their peace- 
ful retreat,engaged in the duties of bus- 
bandry—raisipg corn and cultivating 
their gardens. 

‘* My friend and guide who conducted 
me thro’ the devious foot-paths in the 
wilderness, in the rain, for nearly a 
whole day’s journey, introduced me to 
this most interesting people. Decent 
and dignified in their manners, they 
received me with great respect ; and 
when I told them that I came among 
them to do them good and not harm, to 
pray with them, and to preach the Gos- 
pel to them in the name of Jesus Christ 
our common Saviour, they fully com- 
prehended my meaning, and gave me a 
hearty welcome. 

** To show the medium of our mutual 
good understanding, they produced 
their Common Prayer Book, being that 
which was translated into the Indian 
language, with very little alteration, 
from the English Liturgy,together with 
the Gospel of St. Mark, A. D. 1787, 
and printed in London. What news 
was this tome! ** And have you read 
this?” said I.—‘* Constantly, every 
Sunday, in morning and evening pray- 
er, with the poor scattered members of 
our tribe, providentially sojourning on 
this river,” said they by their interpre- 
ter. I inquired then if they understood 
and felt the great importance of the 
truths which they uttered with their 
mouths. They replied, that they hoped 
they did; but (hat many of their people 
were inclined to run astray into the 
wickedness of the tribes that surround- 
ed them, notwithstanding all that the 
old men could do. ‘** Poor, blessed 


people !” thought I, while suppressing 
my tears: “* God give me grace to be 
found worthy of serving you !” 

** During the remainder of the eve- 
ning,intelligence was spread throughout 
the woods, that on the morrow divine 
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service would be performed, and a ses- 
mon preached at 8 o’clock ; while,wea- 
ried with the exercise of the day, f re- 
posed myself on the hard bed of an In- 
dian cabin, and slept sweetly till morn- 
ing. 

‘The appointed hour came; and 
though it rained most abundantly, a 
large number both of male and female 
natives assembled. How interesting the 
sight of so many devout worshippers, 
and how great the comfort of joining 
with them in those prayers and praises 
which had been the vehicle of the piety 
of all whom I held dear thro’ thirty 
years of Christian ministration in holy 
things, I ‘eave you to conceive. 

‘“* By proceeding with all the prayers 
as the church has directed, the whole 
congregation, through an aged reader, 
could join in repeating and offering up 
the same petitions and prayers with 
myself—they in the Indian language, 
and I in English. And when we sang 
the metre psalms and hymns,their ver- 
sion being in the same measure with 
the English, I could join with them in 
this also: with voices uncommonly 
sweet and full, they sang tunes with 
which I was well acquainted: and ne- 
ver did I witness more order.” 





Members of the Episcopal Church 
in Marvland and Virginia have estab- 
lished a Theological Seminary at Alex- 
andria, which has been for some time 
in successful operation. At an early 
period, an Education Society was furm- 
ed by its friends. A number of auxil- 
iaries have been organized, and the af- 
fairs of the Society appear to have been 
conducted with zeal and energy. Its 
receipts, during the last month, from 
auxiliaries and donations by individuals, 
were $349 25. The following is ap 
extract from a letter of the Secretary 
of an Auxiliary, to the Secretary of 
the Parent Society, selected from the 
Theological Repertory : 

** Our apology for the little assistance 
we have been able to give you, is that 
we have no Clergy man toaid us by his 
counsel ;—to urge us to unceasing dilt- 
gence; and to assist us in our efforts 
to procure funds for the Society :— 
and having been left for neariy three 
years as sheep without a shepberd, the 
members of the Episcopal Church here 
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have become a little lukewarm—but 
all charitable societies drag heavily in 


this section of country. Should our 
efforts be blessed and our prayers an- 
swered, I trust we shall not remain 
much longer in our present destitute 
condition ; but shall again have a Pas- 
tor te break amongst us the bread of 
life;—warn us with faithfulness ;—pray 
with us and for us ;—and help us in our 
jeurney thro’ this unfriendly world, that 
we all at last may reach the mansions 
of eternal peace.” 


The Christian Knowledge Society, 
England, circulated during the last 
year, 1,500,000 Bibles, Prayer-Books, 
and Tracts. 

— 4 
ORDINATIONS, 


Op Sunday, the 12th Feb. the Rev. 
Henry M. Mason, minister of St. 
John’s Church, Fayetteville, N. C. was 
admitted to the holy order of Priests, 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Ravenscroft. 


On the 22d of February, the Right 
Rev. Bishop Griswold admitted the 
Rev. T. S. W. Morr, to the holy 
erder of Priests. 


— 


OBITUARY. 


DIED—In Brookfield, on the 18th 
of March, Mrs. Prupence Sopnra 
Meeker, wife of William Meeker, 
Esq. and only daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Burhans, aged 36. 

In announcing the death of Mrs. M. 
seldom has the public feeling been more 
painfully excited: and seldom has the 
panegyrist had a fairer field for eulogy, 
and the moralist a better ground to 
teach by example. But aware that all 
funeral sermons and obituary notices 
are for the benefit of the living, we will 
only notice a few of the most promin- 
ent features in the character of this 
amiable woman, for their improvement, 


That ‘ the sweet remembrance of the 
just 
May” flourish while she sleeps in dust. 
To those who were acquainted with 


Mrs Meeker’s life and character: that 
life aad character are her best encomi- 


ims, 
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She possessed what does not always 
unite in the same person: the means ot 
doing well, and a heart to distribute ; 
for while she never turned the poor 
from her door, she entertained the 
stranger, the widow and the fatherless ; 
she would even go in the stillness of 
night, to the abodes of poverty and 
sickness, saying and doing much more 
than—** be warm, and be ye clothed.” 
And it was deeply int: resting at her fu- 
neral, amidst an universal burst of sor- 
rowing grief, to hear the poor in sobs 
and sighs detailing to each other, those 
offices of kindness she had bestowed 
upon them. 

But she was actuated by higher pria- 
ciples than barely administering to the 
temporal wants of suffering man. Her 
good works were the eflects of a lively 
taith in ber Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. The salvation of the soul she 
ever considered the one thing needful. 
She felt for immortal souls around her, 
for whom Christ died—She sought not 
her own, but the things which are Je- 
sus Christ’s. She looked not on her 
own things, but the things of oth- 
ers. And as in the primitive ages, wo- 
men were employed as servants of the 
churches, and helpers in the Gospel, se 
she considered there was a path for her 
to tread, which without encroaching 
upon the functions of the ministry, 
would promote the great objects of that 
high calling. In this path, she proceed- 
ed in a uniform course of christian 
benevoleace—She took an active part 
in the first organization of a Sunday 
School, and like Dorcas,she made coats 
and garments, and carried them with 
her own hands to the poor and destitute, 
and led them into the church, and su- 
perintended their religious education 
every Sunday, when her health and own 
family would permit. Equally active, 
in establishing a Charitable Female 
Society, for the relief of widows and 
orphan children, over which by ano 
unanimous vote, she presided, and lived 
to see it in a very flourishing situation. 
Also equally liberal and exemplary in 
promoting the public worship and ser- 
vice, and especially, in that part, whe- 
ther prose or verse, set to music. On 
this subject her soul was always enrap- 
tured, whether in the church or in her 
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domestic circle ; in the latter of which 
by her invitation, her neighbours would 
join, and form one of those family con- 
certs, that was so generally practiced 
in the early ages of Christianity. Ina 
word, ‘“‘she watched, she wept, she 
felt, she prayed for all.” The love of 
Christ and the unity of the church, al- 
ways brightened her countenance, and 
gave an interesting animation to her 
conversation. 

In her family, she was their light and 
joy. A fine constitution enabled her 
to employ a vigorous understanding, 
and well cultivated mind for the men- 
tal and religious improvement of her 
children, with waom she began in their 
infancy, and continued till the day of 
her death, to imbue their minds with a 
love and a reverential respect for eve- 
ry thing relating to Christianity—and 
so far as man can judge, her labor ap- 
pears not to have been in vain in the 
Lord.* 

Such are a few of the outlines of her 
character, whose filial respect for an 
aged parent—whose conjugal affections 
for her husband—and whose parental 
affections for her children—and whose 
usefulness in religious and civil society 
had excited the fondest hopes for long 
continued usefulness. Butalas! death 
has disappointed these foud hopes, and 
hath left them but the recollection of 
her accomplishments and her virtues, 
the patience and resignation of her 
sickness and death, and her assurance 
of a blessed_immortality to console 
them. “ Blessed shade, farewell; we 
will revere thy name, and imitate thy 
virtues.” 


* She left four, the eldest 16, the 
youngest 4. 

DIED—At Farmington, on the 18th 
of February, of a consumption, ss 
Carsarine 8. Wexxes, daughter of 
Roswell Welles, Esq. of Wilkesbarre, 
Penn. In the death of this interesting 
young lady, society has sustained a loss 
which cannot easily be repaired; for 
rarely is seen a person who combined 
in a greater degree, all that is estima- 
ble and lovely in the female character. 
From her childhood, she was distin- 
guished for the unaffected sweetness of 
her disposition, the mildness and amia- 
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bility of her manners, and her warm 

affectionate heart. Warmly and de- 

votedly attached to the Episcopal 

Church, her life and conversation 

adorned the doctrines she professed ; 

and its prosperity and advancement was 

the subject nearest her heart. In her, 

the Church at Wilkesbarre has lost an 

active and efficient member; for she 

thought no sacrifice too great by which 

the cause of her Redeemer might be 

advanced ; and it might almost be said, 

she was a martyr to the cause she lov- 

ed. The Church had long been in an 
unsettled state; but at length, by the 
blessing of heaven, a society was or- 
ganized, and a neat edifice erected.— 
As their numbers were few and their 
resources small, Miss W elles generously 
volunteered her services as an organ- 
ist; and in the execution of this duty, 
while the Church was yet new and 
damp, she imbibed the seeds of that 
disorder which consigned her to an ear- 
ly grave. She left home for Connecti- 
cutin the summer of 1824, with the 
hope that travelling and change of air 
would bear health and vigour to her 
languid frame; but altho’ a temporary 
relief was afforded, death was not thus 
to be disappointed of his victim. Thro’ 
a protracted scene of suffering and 
weakness, her patience and fortitude 
were eminently conspicuous. Not a 
sigh or murmur escaped her, but she 
bowed in humble acquiescence to the 
divine will. To a friend conversing 
with her on the prospect of death, she 
dwelt much on the happiness of meet- 
ing departed saints in glory ; express- 
ed her firm reliance on the merits of her 
Saviour; said she had no fears, for she 
knew that she loved him. She express- 
ed some dread of the last struggles et 
dissolving nature ; but heaven, in mer- 
cy, granted her a gentle release: for 
she peacefully resigned her soul into 
the hands of her Creator without a sigh 
or a groan. ' 

But while the hearts of her friends 
are wrung by the reflection that so 
much worth and loveliness has passed 
away, they mourn not as those without 
hope ; for she has left the sweet assur- 
ance behind her, that her happy spirit 
is before the throne of God, and in the 
presence of that Saviour whom “she 
loved.” 

















